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then sat bolt upright, trying to look as if they did not
know that their right hands were all clutching six-
pences. Turgis left his pocket alone, and when the
collection box came his way, he gave it a mysterious
shake and then passed it on very quickly.

"A few minutes' silent meditation," the woman in the
fur coat announced, composing her face meditatively.
All the other women composed their faces meditatively
too, and then looked down at their shoes. Turgis looked
down at his, and noticed that one of them was splitting
at the side. He wanted to waggle his toes to warm his
feet, but if he began waggling the shoe might split still
more. They were rotten shoes. Everything he ever
bought always turned out to be rotten. He was always
being taken in. What he ought to buy was a pair of
good thick Army boots; there were still some about in
those ex-government stores shops; and they were cheap
and they would last. But there again, what was a girl
going to think of him if she found him clumping about
in boots like a navvy's? What girl, though? "Where
d'you get your girls from?" he asked himself, with a
sneer. There was a rustle and a shuffle: the silent medi-
tation was over.

"And I'm sure Mr. Frank Dadds needs no introduc-
tion from me," the woman in the fur coat was saying,
"We are delighted to have him here with us again. We
remember the inspiring talks he gave us last time, and
we realise that we have a treat in store." And there was
an appreciative murmur.

Mr. Frank Dadds of Los Angeles suddenly shot up
as the tfoman in the fur coat sat down. He was a tallish,
fattish, fairish American in a light brown suit and a
pink tie. He clasped his hands, then rubbed them